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not get to the point that the language may be said to be mastered 
so thoroughly that there are no idioms, no turns and twists of 
expression, no shades of meaning left to be learned. They will 
constantly find subtle points of distinction. How many teachers 
of Spanish could distinguish, for example, between Se le va a 
olvidar and Se le olvidard ("You will forget it"). But the Spanish 
they do speak can be greatly improved if they will try to cultivate 
in themselves and stimulate in others an acute appreciation of 
values, first in their own language. How many "disparates" 
could be avoided by sighting the idiomatic use of words or phrases 
in English and not attempting to make them serve in Spanish — 
whether or no. Finding just how an idea is expressed in good, 
legitimate Spanish is the fascinating part of the study. 
Lakewood High School 
Lakewood, Ohio 



MUST EXAMINATION QUESTION PAPERS BE BULLE- 
TINS OF INFORMATION? 



By Edward F. Hauch 



l^AIR and adequate college entrance examinations can not help 
being, incidentally and in a measure, a guide to the teaching 
material to be used in. the secondary schools. Must they, in 
addition, be bulletins on pedagogic methodology, pedagogic 
cudgels with which to club recalcitrant teachers into conformity 
to a particular pedagogic creed, categorical arguments for the 
direct method? Incidentally, what is the matter with the direct 
method, or with us, its advocates, if it needs such arguments? 

Examining pupils, not training teachers, is the primary, and 
only legitimate, purpose of college entrance examinations. Writ- 
ten examinations are not the only means of adequately meeting 
this purpose. But written examinations still are, probably will 
long remain, a prominent part of the examination apparatus. 

The chief concern on the part of the people responsible for 
our most representative college entrance examinations would 
seem to have been to make the written examinations as fair, as 
simple, as concrete, as unequivocal, as possible; to make them as 
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free from the danger of misinterpretation as possible; to give the 
candidate of average human intelligence and some degree of 
adequate preparation every possible opportunity of successfully 
meeting the test, and to make the situation as uncomfortable as 
possible for the lazy bluffer. Some unfortunates of course fall by 
the wayside because of inefficient and unintelligent training. 
The examiners can not reasonably assume the responsibility for 
everything that is wrong with the universe. 

"Man kann uberhaupt die Jungens nicht fur zu dumm halten — 
die Lehrkrafte zuweilen aber auch nicht!" Even with the greatest 
pains to guard against common human stupidity and common 
human error, the examinations can not be made absolutely fool- 
proof; there are too many kinds of them, and they are not all 
college entrance candidates. Not all teachers even are as wise 
as they should be, or might be if they read more books and articles 
on methods, read the Modern Language Journal in greater num- 
bers, attended college courses in methods and teachers' meetings 
in greater numbers. In books and articles, in college courses and 
at teachers' meetings they could hear, among other good arguments 
for sane practices in teaching, the following piece of advice reiter- 
ated and fortified not too infrequently: the best and quickest means 
of giving pupils an adequate reading knowledge of the foreign lan- 
guage, and incidentally also, of preparing them for college entrance 
examinations, is thru constant, systematic, persistent oral and 
written practice and drill in the language to be learned. This is not 
mere hypothetical speculation, but a hard fact amply demon- 
strated by experience and experiment. If more teachers took this 
advice, more pupils would pass the examinations with flying 
colors. If they took this advice and gave the experiment an ade- 
quate trial, they would presently begin to wonder why they ever 
squandered a moment of the precious time of their classes on 
what they now know to be bad teaching. Or are teachers as a 
class too timid morally to live up to their convictions? 

Even an experienced tutor can not drill the knowledge required 
for an examination of the conventional type into the average stu- 
dent in a few months' time unless that student has already had 
some previous contact with the subject, — enough, let us say, to have 
given him a grade of about 40 in the college entrance examination. 
I know a tutor of some experience who pleads guilty of having 
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given from time to time to some of these boys in the course of a 
few months, or even weeks, of intensive drill, considerably more 
knowledge of German than they ever had before, but never quite 
enough to make him feel unreservedly happy at the thought of 
the impending college entrance examination. 

Students with an excellent reading and speaking knowledge 
are never in danger of failing a reasonable examination of the 
conventional type usually given by the more representative 
institutions. And by the way, so far as secondary school courses 
are concerned, a good reading knowledge is well within the limits 
of a reasonable attainment and is a highly useful and usable 
accomplishment. A high school course that results in such an 
accomplishment for the pupil is amply justifying its existence. 
But an excellent speaking knowledge! After three years of high 
school work! It is taking a good many excellent teachers much 
longer than that to acquire what might justly be called an excel- 
lent speaking knowledge of the language they are teaching. 
It is all too characteristic of pedagogues to expect their pupils to 
learn in three years everything they themselves have been accumu- 
lating slowly in thirty. 

The direct method does not turn out finished linguists in any 
alarming abundance. The one supreme value of direct method 
practices in the secondary schools is its wholesome reaction upon 
the reading knowledge; for the acquisition of a good reading 
knowledge, nothing yet invented can beat it. It does a little more 
than that; it lays a good, usable foundation for rapid progress in 
acquiring a speaking knowledge later, especially when the student 
transports himself into the foreign environment. There are 
linguistic miracles of course, but they are rare; some of them have 
a record of cultured foreign parentage, or foreign residence among 
cultured people. We should not give the direct method all the 
blame or all the credit for miracles such as these. 

Sight translation is a fair and adequate test of reading knowl- 
edge, provided the passages are carefully and intelligently selected 
and edited. Nothing can prevent an ordinary English-speaking 
pupil with a good reading knowledge of the foreign language from 
interpreting such a passage and putting the thought of it into 
intelligible English. He does not even need the hypothetical 
excellent speaking knowledge. If he can not do this, he either has 
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not the reading knowledge he and his dear teacher think he has, or 
he is so subnormal that not even an American college can do much 
for him. Or are colleges intended to be refuges for the mentally 
deficient? 

No one claims for sight translation absolute perfection and 
infallibility. Pedagogic ingenuity may presently invent something 
that looks much prettier and more learned, something that can 
easily be reconciled with the technique of the direct method. 
For that after all is the final goal of all our pedagogic storm and 
stress. Any class-room or examination practice that can not 
easily be reconciled with the technique of the direct method is a 
sin against the Holy Ghost, even tho it may be of unquestionably 
great value in teaching a language, or in testing a knowledge of it I 
Teaching and examining are two totally different matters, by 
the way, each with possibilities of a technique of its own. 

Let us take it for granted for the moment that the technique 
of imparting and of testing knowledge must in the nature of things 
be the same, at least in the main essentials. Perhaps pedagogic 
ingenuity has already invented something that will help in the 
Great Reconciliation. I believe I have heard or read of such a 
thing as a comprehension reading test. Vague rumors of some 
such institution reached me from time to time even while still a 
New Jerseyite, therefore while still more or less pedagogically 
benighted. 1 While still a New Jerseyite I made use of tests of this 
kind and found them an interesting variation of the usual direct 
method procedure. Chest and throat muscles found a much- 
needed relief while they were going on. My experimentation with 
them as examination devices has been exceedingly limited, but 
where experience fails, the pedagogue can always resort to hypo- 
thetical speculation. So much I know, nothing can make any 
human institution fully proof against abuse. Some of o'ur pupils 
are brilliant, not all are noticeably industrious. If we put a sight 
passage before them, some of them will try various kinds of 
ingenuity in guessing their way thru it, will write a page or two of 
nonsense and wonder afterwards why they failed. The teacher, 
who thru ignorance or timidity, did not give them the right kind 
of training will be equally surprised and aggrieved. These are 

1 See Modern Language Journal, Volume V, page 292. 
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facts, not fancies. What follows is hypothetical speculation: if 
you test the reading knowledge by a procedure such as suggested 
in the Modern Language Journal, Volume VI, page 186, 
some brilliant rascal will make a frantic effort to memorize 
what he can of the passage before him and trust to luck for the rest 
of it as usual. There are teachers also that can be counted on to 
think of several little tricks, not thought of beforehand by the 
examiner, by way of giving special preparation for such tests. 
Teachers are just as fond as the rest of the human race of doing 
things in every possible way except the right one. Soon after 
general intelligence tests become a regular part of our college 
entrance program, there Will be a preparatory school somewhere 
that will advertise a special course to meet these tests. This 
is not an argument against innovations such as these, only a 
well-meant warning against over-confident optimism in discard- 
ing one examination trick for another. 

If comprehension tests and other devices can be made fairer 
and more adequate than sight translation, let us have them by 
all means. In the meantime, we must continue the fight against 
constant, daily class-room translation as intended preparation for 
the sight translation test. This does not mean that translation 
must be rigidly banned from the class-room altogether. A little 
of it is necessary occasionally. It is the quickest and safest way of 
dealing with the occasional cases of real idiomatic and rhetorical 
difficulty that occur on almost every page of the foreign text, 
difficulties that should be cleared away in this quickest and safest 
way in order to save all the time possible for the oral and aural 
practice for which the text regularly furnishes a convenient and 
useful basis. The antics resorted to by way of dealing with such 
difficulties, in the frantic effort to refrain from sinning against the 
technique of the direct method, are as often as not, time-wasting 
hocus-pocus. 

Whatever we do, whether we stick to the time-honored prac- 
tices, or invent something else more easily reconcilable with the 
technique of the direct method, of one thing we may be sure: 
we shall always have with us the time-honored stupidities against 
which gods, pedagogues, examiners and critics eternally contend, 
and all too often, contend in vain. 

Hamilton College 



